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THE FIRST TERM. 

WE return to New Haven in September in either one 
of two minds. The ingredients of one state are a 
desire to see " everybody " again, a longing to be in the 
familiar places, to sit on the fence and walk around on the 
two-stoned campus walks once more. We wonder whether 
New Haven has changed much since we were here such 
a long time ago, as it seems now, and we are greatly sur- 
prised to find that it has not changed at all — not that there 
is any particular reason why it should, but we feel that 
while we have been across oceans or continents perhaps, 
and have arrayed ourselves in the productions of Bond 
Street tailors and have had our ideas enlarged, and in 
any case have been leading an altogether different sort of 
life, something must have changed in our old abiding place. 
It is with a mental triumphant shout that we step off the 
train and give our checks to the solicitously friendly hack- 
man, who is anxious to know if we have had a good time 
this vacation. Three familiar figures with whips and 
heavy coats greet us on the corner in front of Osborn 
Hall : the same obsequious old-clothes man is lurking for 
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us at the entrance to the campus ; the same sweeps, grown 
fat with respite from toil, bustle about the entries clad in 
garments that strongly remind us of our friends in ninety- 
two. And when at last we have reached our old rooms 
again it is with a peculiar pleasure that we seat ourselves 
in the well-worn arm-chair and look about on all the 
familiar belongings left hurriedly scattered about, as the 
sweep has considerately allowed them to remain, that are 
waiting for us like old friends just as if we had not been 
hundreds or thousands of miles away, as the case may be. 

If we happen to be in the other condition we are not 
quite so anxious to return. We do not enjoy being 
bound down to times and seasons and the charm of an 
idle summer existence recurs to our minds with a curious 
persistency now that it is fast fading in the distance. The 
value of sleeping late in the morning grows very impor- 
tant, like many other things, when it also grows impossi- 
ble. College life somehow does not appeal to us as it 
once did. We find ourselves recalling morosely various 
walks on the beach or drives in pleasant country roads 
and for the first week or two of term a longing possesses 
us to be back among such scenes and with such com- 
panions. Bachelor company assumes a new and unprofit- 
able aspect that it never had before. 

But this latter condition is much less prevalent. Near- 
ly everyone is glad to reach New Haven again. He to 
whom the first terra brings the first taste of that oft-quoted 
" Senioric dignity," feels even now a touch of soberness 
when he thinks of the question, very interesting to him at 
least, of where he will be a year hence and what he proba- 
bly will be doing. He begins to realize that he is enter- 
ing upon that period of "last" things. His last foot ball 
games as an undergraduate are approaching, his last 
Promenade and all the little annual events with which our 
college year is crowded. They are the landmarks that 
measure the passing of our college days and when we re- 
member as they follow one another, that they will never 
return to us in our present capacity they serve to remind 
us more than anything else that graduation, a ceremony we 
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have always put aside as a remote contingency, is fast be- 
coming a moderately certain reality to most of us. 

But a celebrated writer has remarked that there is noth- 
ing so ridiculous as the spectacle of a man taking himself 
too seriously. Perhaps we are doing so. Certainly the 
increased soberness of Senior year is not particularly 
apparent in outward behavior, and the feeling of a Senior 
are not so very different from his feelings as a Freshman. 

It is rather curious how soon and how easily we settle 
down into the old manner of life, dropping into it again 
just where we stepped out these three months ago. After 
we have been here for a few days it seems as if we had 
never been away. The autumn term brings a rather 
busy life. It is a question worthy of consideration 
whether there are not at any time too many outside 
matters in college life for our best interests. In Ameri- 
can universities there is none of that old studious spirit 
that is found in older institutions. Of course it is 
best for a great many reasons that there should be many 
things in college beside the work of the curriculum — 
study has little to do with the real college life that is so 
dear to us — but there certainly are many men who would 
like to give more time and thought to their books and 
who cannot do so because of the press of outside work. 
This outside work may be very beneficial in its way, but 
we are too prone to make it the end and not take it by the 
way. And there is a charm too, in that love of learning 
for learning's sake that has drawn men irresistibly in all 
ages to peaceful cloisters and quiet retreats. 

But in spite of the work that must be done — the getting 
settled in new lines of study and in new rooms, the march- 
ing in political processions, the class meetings, the gather- 
ing of subscriptions from Freshmen — we find time for 
many walks and drives and talks. Surely the autumn is 
the walking season. It seems to me that poets have over- 
rated the attractions of spring. In these autumn days it is 
very delightful indeed to get out into the open country 
where one can feel the breath of the cool winds bringing 
pleasant odors from fields and woods and perhaps a snatch 
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of salt air from the marshes along the shore or from the 
stretches of the Atlantic beyond. In the clear autumn 
air outlines are sharpened and objects take on finer and 
more distinct shapes, and as we stride along crunching 
the dead leaves and twigs beneath our feet, the world 
seems a very pleasant place after all. And when we come 
back in the twilight and see the lights of the colleges 
twinkling cheerfully across the Green we really are con- 
scious of no unpleasant feelings except a tremendous ap- 
petite for supper and a lurking khowledge that we have 
that recitation to prepare before bedtime. 

Then there are those talks on the window seat when 
the street lights are beginning to appear and one is more 
disposed to confidences than in the more glaring daytime. 
Such conversations are more prized than ever when you 
remember that before this time next year the man whose 
pipe glows in the darkness beside you will be working in 
a Tacoma lumber company while you will be grinding in 
a law or medical school in New York or adding up figures 
under the incandescent light of an " office " in some other 
eastern city. 

During the first term time seems to slip away faster 
than usual and before we realize it the great games are 
over, our little metropolitan sojourn at Thanksgiving is 
ended and we have begun to study for examinations and 
to wish that we had studied harder in the past months. 
Our great comfort in this ordeal is the thought of the 
good times that come afterward, and when at last we take 
our seats in the homeward-bound train, fears of conditions 
are lost in visions of plum-puddings and crackling logs 
and welcoming faces. We think of the drives and walks 
we will take once more and the new year dances we will 
go to, and if there is some one in particular who will sit 
up with us before the fire to see the old year out what 
happier beginning of the new year could we desire ? 

Francis Parsons. 
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i« Jdreirt SrtBt »r»tt(rii : 

THE REACTION OF INDIA UPON ENGLAND. 

William James Hutchins, Los Angeles, California. 

INDIA has always exerted a magic influence over the 
thought and life of Europe.- Inspired by her mysteri- 
ous glories, Alexander pressed through her lofty moun- 
tain gates and won the name, World-conqueror. A dream 
of India immortalized Columbus and gave another world 
to Europe. Seeking a water route to India, De Gama 
passed the Southern Cape and reached her shores, while 
Cabot's searching eye descried the bleaker coast of a 
nobler continent. 

But no more the goal of solitary sailor, the vision of 
ambitious warrior, or the earthly Aidenne of European 
imagination, India has long been linked in life and politics 
with Europe's greatest people. 

Pregnant of good and evil to India have been the cen- 
turies which have transformed the resort of a f^w adven- 
turers into the most important dependency of the English 
crown. Anarchy has fJed before the British rulers ; in- 
vasions of robber tribes have ceased ; the thug no longer 
counts his murdered victim a passport into heaven, nor 
does the Hindoo widow now strive for immortality amid 
the flames of her husband's funeral pyre. While still the 
Brahmin dreads the Sudra's shadow and the stoic Bud- 
dhist seeks Nirvana, "That sinless, stirless rest, that 
change which never changes;" while at the summons of 
the mosque the Moslem still bows his head toward Mec- 
ca; yet England is gradually drawing India into the "full 
current of European civilization," and perchance, as Sir 
Edwin Arnold believes, India shall in the far future be- 
come "a republic with England as her friend and ally." 

But has India had no reflex action upon England? 
Rome was mistress of the world, yet Rome was con- 
quered by her northern subjects. And can England with 
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her thirty millions rule India with her two hundred and 
seventy millions; can a tiny islet hold sway over a terri- 
tory large as all Europe save Russia, and still preserve 
uninfluenced its island life? Truly says a recent English 
writer, " The Indian question and the colonial question 
bring the whole of modern history in their train." Both 
England's international policy and her life as a people 
have been modified, even largely moulded by her rela- 
tions with far-off India. 

And glancing now at her international policy : In the 
intercourse, first, of England with France, do we find 
India serious^ complicating the intricate network of 
European politics. AH through the wars of the eigh- 
teenth century between these Channel-divided rivals, the 
struggle was embittered by their conflicting claims in 
India. Clive and Dupleix were watched with eagar so- 
licitude by both nations, and were regnforced by the ill- 
spared troops of Europe. Though at last the British 
proved the masters, yet the French conquest of India 
still lingered, a possibility, an ambition in the mind of 
France. 

After weary waiting Napoleon seemed about to ac- 
tualize the dream of a half century. The little Corsican 
upstart, returned in triumph from his Italian campaign, 
haunted by the memory of Alexander, is already ponder- 
ing a world-empire. Soon we see him setting sail for 
Egypt, his entire armament moving like one mighty 
mechanism. He eludes the watchful eye of Nelson and 
casts anchor in the harbor of Alexandria. The wonder- 
working visionary aims to make Egypt his base of opera- 
tions and thence strike a fatal blow at England's empire 
in the East. But Britain's greatest admiral, backed by all 
of Britain's power, is bent on baffling him. The battle of 
the Nile ensues. Then follow Napoleon's disastrous ex- 
pedition to Syria and that final struggle, in which the 
French, bereft of leader, meet their long foreshadowed 
ruin. The hopes of French supremacy in India lie buried 
with the dead in Syria and Egypt, or perish as the rem- 
nant of a noble army returns to France on the vessels of 
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victorious England. India still bows her neck to the 
British yoke. 

After a slumber of thirty years, the spectre of French 
rivalry in the Orient again startles English diplomats, 
when Charles X, the poor old Bourbon, seeks by an 
Algerian expedition to restore his tottering throne, Al- 
geria, Egypt, India, — a significant trio. Nor are Eng- 
land's fears dispelled, until the Citizen king pledges his 
state to confine her aggressions to Algerian territory. 

France has not forgotten her long lost supremacy in 
India, yet with the lapse of years her bitter antagonism 
has diminished. France has withdrawn from the struggle. 
England now confronts another rival, more powerful, 
more persistent. Russia, since the days of Peter the 
Great, has consistently striven to destroy the autonomy 
of Turkey and secure the mastery of the Mediterranean. 
But should she attain her design, England would hold 
India by a treacherous tenure. And so, amJd all her 
vascillations in diplomacy, England aims to maintain the 
integrity of Turkey, and Russia replies by spreading her 
war-clouds over the Indian frontier. Sad have been the 
results to England's honor. Why did she not earlier aid 
the patriot revolution in Greece? Why did she utter no 
word in condemnation, until the Turk and his allies had 
desolated the islands of the jEgean, and made of the 
Morea a desert ? The weakening of the Sultan's power 
would tempt the Russian to the Bosphorus and. threaten 
England's empire in the Orient. 

Through fear of Russian supremacy in the Levant, 
England enters the deadly war of the Crimea. One hun- 
dred thousand allied British and French perish in the 
hospitals of Scutari, or lie slain upon the fields of Inker- 
man, Balaclava and Sebastopol. The noble self-sacrifice 
of Florence Nightingale, the desperate courage of the 
English soldier in the trenches, the heroism of the gallant 
Six Hundred of the Light Brigade, but throw into sad- 
der relief the lavish waste of resources, the suffering of 
starving soldiers, the ghastly loss of life. While Russia 
was exhausted by the war, and even now the Bosphorus 
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eludes her grasp, yet the Russian flag again floats over the 
restored fortress of Sebastopol, Turkey is still in danger, 
India still an uncertain possession. 

And not alone in Europe has India embarrassed Eng- 
land's foreign policy. The hills and deserts of Afghanis- 
tan have been the arena of two of her most disgraceful 
wars. Each war was inspired by fear of Russia, inaugu- 
rated with English presumption, continued with English 
persistency, and ended only after the loss of millions of 
English money and thousands of precious English lives. 
But the slaughter of Khooda Cabul Pass and the Death 
March of '79 are the natural concomitants of British em- 
pire in Asia. 

As we turn to China, we find in 1842 Anglo-Indian ves- 
sels, laden with opium, smuggling the deadly drug into 
the country. The Emperor, believing the English resi- 
dents in his realm to be accomplices, threatens, and in 
part executes, his vengeance upon them. England, who 
has long profited by the illicit traffic, immediately de- 
clares war on China. The puppet fortresses fall, the un- 
tutored armies melt away before Western discipline. 
England now unhindered plies her opium trade, un- 
scrupulously pours her ill-gotten gains into her national 
coffers and has added another page of crime to her his- 
tory, urtwritten, had not India proved the nurse of Eng- 
lish avarice. 

And finally, England's recent career in Egypt has been 
the direct result of her relations with India. Egypt, heir 
to an enormous debt and an inefficient government, seeks 
the advice of her Western neighbor. With Protean skill, 
speedily the counsellor becomes the dominant power, the 
dominant power the protector, the protector the armed 
despot. A counterpoise to Russia, and the guardian of 
the vital artery of British-Indian commerce, England 
still maintains her Egyptian supremacy. Her arrogance 
excites the hostility of Continental Europe, has enticed 
her into the disastrous war of the Soudan and has en- 
tangled her almost inextricably in the affairs of Egypt. 
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Such in brief has been the influence of India upon the 
international policy of England. While increasing her 
domains and her seeming glory, India has been to Eng- 
land in her foreign relations an almost unmitigated curse. 

Not only has England's international policy been thus 
largely controlled by her Asiatic possessions, but the na- 
tional and individual life of the English people has pro- 
foundly felt the influence of India. 

Relying upon the wealth and power of his Anglo- 
Indian minions, George III dared to subvert the constitu- 
tion. And much of the Parliamentary corruption of a 
century ago was due to that immense bribery fund, 
secured by rifling the treasure-houses of British India. 

Sir Francis could write a friend in India, " Lay aside 
forty thousand rupees for a seat in Parliament ;" Cowper 
could justly remonstrate with the purse-proud nabob : 

" Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom's breast, 
Exported slavery to the conquered East, — 
A despot, big with power obtained by wealth, 
And that obtained by rapine and by stealth, 
And, having (rucked thy soul, brought home the fee 
To tempt the poor to sell themselves to (bee ?" 

But on the other hand for a hundred years, Parliament 
has devoted a daily increasing share of its time and talent 
to India. The problem of governing people, separated 
by half the world, composed of heterogeneous elements, 
possessing customs, religions and characters alien to 
western ideas, has, both in and out of Parliament, busied 
England's greatest statesmen. While India means to 
England an annual revenue of sixty-five million pounds, 
it has still been proved that she is not a "profitable in- 
vestment. " It has been proved that she "does not in- 
crease Britain's security or power, but does increase her 
responsibilities and dangers." Thus has Parliament come 
to apply that principle, taught to kings at Runnymede, 
Whitehall and Yorktown ; and England now rules, not for 
her own aggrandizement alone, but for the well-being of 
her Indian subjects. And with this improvement in 
methods of government, India has instructed Parliament 
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in the elements of a broader Political Economy, a Politi- 
cal Economy no longer confined to the problem of petty 
England, And in finance, she has afforded a terrible yet 
needed warning against the dangers of an unsound cur- 
rency. 

While India has thus ennobled England^s principles of 
national legislation, she has also moulded numberless in- 
dividual lives. What a field has she offered to English 
sagacity and courage. Clive, Wellesley, Lawrence, Have- 
lock, are names the whole world delights to honor. And 
dear old Col. Newcome, the loving, guileless, gallant gen- 
tleman, is but the type of thousands, men of modest fame, 
who on India's soil, have devoted to her interests their 
choicest years. Thackeray too reminds us that " scarce a 
soldier goes to yonder shores, but leaves a home and grief 
in it behind him." And in truth there is scarce a house- 
hold in all England but has its name upon the civil list or 
army roll, or above an exile's grave in India. We need 
not mention those, who, like the poor, patient, humorous, 
affectionate Lamb, have in England toiled in India's ser- 
vice. The very word, India, flushes many an English 
cheek with pride and fills many an English eye with tears. 
India has tingled English life with a kind of romance and 
pathos. 

Moreover, in the sphere of thought and culture, we find 
that India has revealed to England and the world, a litera- 
ture, vigorous in its style, vivid in its imagery, charming 
in its description, impressive in its significance. The lin- 
guist unlocks the Vedas and tells us of the childhood of 
the race. The philologist discovers in the Sanskrit the 
long-hidden source of Indo-European tongues. The his- 
torian now adds crucial scenes hitherto missed from the 
drama of the world's life. The philosopher reads the 
dreams of his prototype on the plains of Central Asia. 
The theologian points to the " henotheism " of the Vedas, 
and shows us that God has never left himself without wit- 
ness in the world. And England's own literature has 
come to feel and to reflect in part the charm of Indian 
■thought and history. 
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Nor has the gloomy, introspective philosophy of India 
been without its effect upon the aggressive mind of Eng- 
land. That " world-weariness," which Byron so sadly 
sings: 

" Count o'er the jojs thine hours have seen. 
Count o'er thy daj's from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou haat been, 
'Tis something better not to be," 

is but the experience of many English hearts. And to 
such hearts Buddha finds ready access. His lofty pes- 
simism, which comforts the mother of a dead child : 

"Thou kooweal the whole worlds weeps with thy woe," 

his self-wrought holiness, his atheism, all appeal to spirits, 
sick of dogmas. 

Theosophy, that strange conglomeration of truth and 
mummery, is largely derived from Indian philosophy and 
theology. While claiming to cull the choicest truths from 
every creed, it loses itself in a labyrinth of words and 
symbols. But, addressing as it does, the love of the 
supernatural and the yearning after higher realities, it has 
charmed not merely brilHant, restless Mrs. Besant, but 
hundreds of others into a willing, enthusiastic submission 
to its tenets. 

Thus has India, once uncared-for, unthought-of; woven 
itself into the very fabric of English life and history. 

She has complicated the relations of England and 
France, yet she has given to England a Clive, and the 
victories of Plassy and the Nile. She has embittered 
England's intercourse with Russia, but she has permitted 
the career of a Florence Nightingale and the charge of 
Balaclava. She has written the dark pages of the Chinese 
and Afghan.invasions, yet also the pages that tell of the 
noble courage which quelled the Sepoy Rebellion. She 
has stained the Soudan with English blood, yet she has 
made possible the gallantry and martyrdom of a Gordon. 
At times she has corrupted FarHament and the Crown, 
yet she has improved England's principles of government. 
While increasing English egotism, she has broadened 
English sympathies. While opening to England new 
worlds of thought, she has also fostered fatal heresies. 
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ROSAMONDE. 

Deep wiihin a garden-cloae 
Where the eglantine and rose 
Riot uniestiainedl]! 
From all bonds and trammels free, 
Bf a river's balmy side 
Mirrored in its limpid tide 
Wrapped in deepest re very 
Dwells my tady dreamful])'. 

Wafted on the Tragranl aii, 
Eerie shadows linger there : — 
Linger, deepen, lower and fall 
At the daylight's funeral. 
And the red moon gaunt and grim 
Cleaves the vague horizon's rim, 

Weaving in the wizard mist. 
Silver threads and amethyst. 
Speedily the faint stars fade. 
But my lady undismayed 
With wide eyes and wond'rous face 
Waits beside the trysling place. 

Lady mine, the walls are sleep, 
Round about thy storied keep. 
And the grim moats gape and frown 
Yet they shall not drag me down. 

Lady dear, the night is late. 
O'er thine ancient vast estate 
There is never path that goes — 
I shall seek the garden-close. 

And its depths I'll surely tind 
Tho' the way be ne'er so blind. 
And the bleak wall higher yel, 
Reared each bristling parapet. 

Then that meeting shall repay, 
Each interminable day. 
Weary wail and dauntless fight 
Thro' the long, relentless night, 
Lost in dreamless ecstasy 
Deep within that garden lair 
We shall dwell forever there. 
Dwell together joyously. 

R. H. Wartkingten. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

ARTLEY COLERIDGE has met with the misfor- 
tune which comes to every son of a great man who 
is not himself equally great, to be dwarfed by his father's 
fame, and regarded as smaller than he really is. He is 
overshadowed, and little noticed, and almost unread. Yet 
he has qualities, which, had he not had the hindrance of a 
distinguished father, might have given him some consid- 
erable fame. 

There is always a peculiar charm about his poetry aris- 
ing from the intimate revelations of his own personality 
which he gives the reader. It was said of him that " among 
his friends we must count men, women and children of 
every rank, and of every age," and the beauty of his nature, 
so irresistibly attractive in life, shines forth as clearly, now 
that he is dead, in his poetry. He opened his heart to the 
world without reserve and let others see his whole self. 
We do not need to know his life to know him or to under- 
stand his poems, for they declare his nature and the story 
of his life plainly enough. They give, to be sure, no bio- 
graphic detail, but of this we have little anywhere. A 
sad little biography it was — the careless, happy school 
years, the Oxford life, with its lofty aspirations and ambi- 
tions, its crushing disappointment in the triple failure in 
the Prize Poem Contest, the loss of all hope, and the begin- 
ning of the habit of intemperance, the curse of his whole 
life, the few years of irresolute, half-hearted literary work 
in London, where the frail spirit could not long endure the 
city's strife, then the return to the beloved Lakes, and then 
— nothing, except some years of teaching and a little de- 
sultory writing, with much wandering in the hills and by 
the white Rydal water, until the end, after fifty-three years. 
A handful of poems, a few essays, a volume of biographies, 
were the scanty fruits of the life of a man gifted far beyond 
other men. All in all, it was a rather sorrowful, empty life. 
But strangely enough no one knew this better than 
Hartley himself. His poems present to us a man conscious 
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of his great powers, of an unworthy use of them, and of 
consequent failure, who said " I have lost the race I never 
ran," and was haunted day and night by "the spectres 
manifold of murdered hours," yet was strangely, consci- 
ously unable, because of that fearful inherited impotence 
of will, to turn from evil and do good, to do more than 
" weakly mourn." He poured out in his poems this grief 
for his shortcomings, this unavailing remorse, and more 
than this, his touching, unwavering hope for final forgive- 
ness through God in whom he trusted firmly, his disap- 
pointed longings and ambitions, his unsuccessful loves, 
everything else which was in his heart, with uncommon 
delicacy of sentiment and beauty of expression. 

The characteristic of Hartley's poetry is thus its subjec- 
tivity. It is intensely personal, and in a peculiar way, for 
each poem describes not only a single phase of his mind, 
but also his mind and character viewed as a whole. You 
may call him an egotist for so much talking about himself, 
but his egotism sits lightly upon him and is never offensive. 
Indeed, it would seem that he was urged to talk about him- 
self not by egotism, but by a deeper inward impulse, that 
his tendency toward and power for self description were 
caused by a certain dreaminess of disposition and inappre- 
hensiveness of reality, which always characterized him. 
He seemed unable to realize the outer world, and to bring 
himself down to the hard facts of external life. Everything 
except what was in his own mind was in a measure unreal, 
imaginary to him. So, without power to grasp firmly any- 
thing without himself, he turned perforce inward upon 
himself as a subject. He was a theme sufficient unto him- 
self, and wrote of little else. 

The series of sonnets with which his earliest and best 
work began is almost entirely on himself. There is some- 
thing in the sonnet, too short and artificial as it is for the 
complete working out of a great, intense passion, yet long 
enough for the exhibition of a single mood or the presen- 
tation of a single thought, which particularly adapts it to 
this self-descriptive poetry. Moreover, for the same rea- 
son it was peculiarly suited to Hartley, who never had 
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enough will and constancy of purpose to carry out any 
great plan, but was always doing little things by the way. 
The poet who succeeds in the sonnet is fortunate in that 
his name is linked with some of the greatest in literature, 
for many have attempted it, but few, and they usually the 
greatest, have succeeded. Hartley, however, was success- 
ful. His sonnets in music and rhythm sometimes come near 
Shakespeare's. They are like Shakespeare's too, though 
of course at an immeasurable distance, in their mixture of 
pathos and imaginative subtlety, in their intense person- 
ality, in their expressions of desponding love, self reproach 
and regrets for past life. The following sonnet is one of 
Hartley's best and most characteristic. 

"Long lime a child, and stilt a child when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I, — 
For yei I lived like one not born to die ; 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears. 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 
But sleep, thouf^h sweet, is only sleep, and waking, 
I waked to steep no more, at once o'ertaklng 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 
Of duty on my back. Nnr child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I End my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran : 
A rathe December blights my lagging May ; 
And still I am a child, though I be old, 
Time is my debtor for my years untold." 

The fertile fancy which is exhibited in this sonnet finds 
many manifestations in Hartley's poems. It was always at 
work, peopling his poems with beautiful forms and won- 
derful phantasies which could come only from the mind of 
a true poet. It is this imaginative element which keeps 
his poetry from sinking to the level of prose, a danger into 
which greater poets than he have sometimes fallen. His 
fancy, though not capable of very long or very high flights, 
never descended to earth. He was supremely a poet. In- 
deed how could the son of him who was called " in all his 
moods a poet," a son whose birth had been ushered in by 
sonnets and all fair auguries, whose very infant cries had 
been hushed with listenings to the nightingale's song under 
the yellow moonlight, whose conversation from his youth 
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up had been with his father, Southey, and Wordsworth, 
all great poets, be other than a poet ? 

That he was so entirely a poet was the reason why, 
though his life was many times the very antipodes of 
"plain living and high thinking," what a poet's life should 
be, yet his mind was ever full of beautiful thoughts, his 
imagination healthy and pure, his moral and spiritual sen- 
sibilities unbiunted. He could associate with the lowest 
sots in the village pot-houses and yet keep himself unde- 
filed. And strange to say, of this fact he, acute analyst 
of his own being, was conscious : 

"Oh lelt Ihem though vay purpose lame 

Id fortune's race was still behind, 
Though earthly blots my name defiled, 

Thej ne'er abused my better mind." 

No reader of Hartley's poems can fail to see that he was 
a close and loving observer of nature in all her moods. His 
father had said of him, a child of six years ; 

To make him Nature's playmate." 

Such he was, and much communion he held with nature's 
" visible forms." But he was a bare lover of "the sensuous 
and seductive, rather than the bare and abstract beauties of 
, nature" — of her "fair beauty" rather than her awful maj- 
esty, of meadow and stream shining in the sun, of "the 
shadow of the white robed waterfall," of the " sunbeams 
dallying with the waves," rather than the "lonely hills" 
which Wordsworth so loved. It is as Mr. Bagehot hap- 
pily says, " female beauty in wood and water," which was 
dearest to Hartley. 

Hartley's love poems are a small part of his work. He 
was never successful in his love affairs, if indeed the mo- 
ments of "dear delusion" in which he occasionally in- 
dulged can be called love affairs. All through his writings 
is breathed a spirit of reverence for all that is noble and 
beautiful in womanhood, but he never seems to have en- 
tertained any warmer feeling than reverence. He was 
never on intimate terms with women. He adored them 
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from afar, but being in love usually implies more than dis- 
tant adoratiOQ. So his poems show no fiery, resistless pas- 
sion, yet there are touching and beautiful traces of affec- 
tionate fancy. Over all hangs a quiet melancholy. 

" It must be so, — my iofaol love must find 
In mj own breast a cradle and a grave, 



Together must we dwell, my dream and I, — 
Unknown must live, and uolamenied die. 
Rather than soil the lustre of that face, 
Or drive that laughing dimple from its place, 
Or heave that while breast with a painful sigh," 

The melancholy which colors his love poems is predom- 
inant in all his poems. But we are told by his friends that 
however it might be with Hartley the poet. Hartley the 
man could hardly be said to have any predominant mood. 
He was grave and gay, lively and severe, all in one mo- 
ment. His happy thoughts were suddenly darkened by 
anxiousforebodings, his mournful meditations were quickly 
chased away by careless jests. And this same disposition 
is sometimes manifested in his poetry, especially when he 
is speaking of himself, in a whimsical, half serious, and 
often very touching humor, suddenly interrupting his mel- 
ancholy thoughts. 

What is perhaps most lacking in Hartley's poems is a 
powerful creative imagination. In imagination which 
illustrates and beautifies thought, his mind was rich. But 
he had not the power to conceive and carry out a plot of 
any magnitude. His one long poem, "l.eonard and Susan," 
is feeble and hackneyed in plot, incident and character de- 
lineation. Not that Hartley was not an original, forceful 
thinker, for he has many fresh, striking thoughts, but, as 
was natural with a mind so occupied with itself, he lacked 
the constructive faculty. 

Another fault the reader will find in these poems, that 
they are not long retained in the memory. They are not 
poems which, once read, continually haunt the mind, for 
they are not powerful enough for strong remembrance. 
Hartley's weakness of will seems to have entered into his 
5 
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poetry, and made him deficient in power to impress his 
ideas on others. He does not insist strongly enough on 
his thoughts, and they rarely take firm hold on the mind. 
But enough of fault finding. Hartley was assuredly no 
great poet, and made no claim to be great. " Poietes apoi- 
etes" was his self-given title. He had no message to de- 
liver, no mission to fulfill. He wrote, without apology or 
comment, of himself, but this he did in poems marked by 
tender feeling, light and rich fancy, and rare and delicate 
grace and beauty, which, once read, will hold a sure place 
in the reader's affections, for they never fail to touch the 
heart. Better still, he has left in them an unfading picture 
of an irresistibly beautiful, though strange and contradic- 
tory character, whom everyone will delight to love, 

Robert Hastings Nichols. 



AFTER BURNS. 

I've seen the birds adoon the braes 

Their joyouB luve sonf(S telling, 
I've heard, in twilight's mitkj haze 

A hundred carols spelling, 
But Nature's voice iho' sweet it be 

Can never sound sae cheery 
As when ihy sweet voice speaks to me. 

My ainly luve, my dearie. 
I've seen upon the loch's broad breast 

The stars sae softly sleeping. 

The golden moonbeams leaping. 
But moon and stars, iho' bright they be, 

Ne'er shine sae soft and clearly. 
As thy brighl een !hal beam on me 

My ainly luve, my dearie. 
Then here's to ihee. my bonnie lass, 

Here's to thine een aae tender. 
Here's to Ihy form sae full of grace. 

May Heaven frae harm defend her I 
For thee I'll nork baitb day and night, 

I'll toil and ne'er grow neary, 
li but (hj sweet face meets my sight, 

Hj ainly luve, my dearie. 

Edviard B. Reed. 
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A FLAW IN THE THEORY. 

. , , Multa petcDtibus 
Multa. desuDl : benesl, cui deus obtulil 
Patca quod satis est manu. 

Carroin. Hor. Ill, i6. 

THE first chill of Autumn was in the air. The end of 
the long; vacation was very near. As the Professor 
realized it, a shadow of the severe mask of the recitation 
room passed over his face ; he struck more sharply at the 
nodding sprays of golden rod that rose ambitiously above 
the yellow masses fringing the path on either side. As he 
looked out from the hilltop over the sloping pastures, he 
sighed a little sadly. Below him, in the hollow, the road 
wound along the edge of the woods until it turned aad 
passed over a log bridge into the shadow of the trees. 
A gray wisp of smoke curling up from a lonely hut near 
the bridge told him that Eben Clark was at home. 

The thought of the unconscious resistance with which 
he had met in trying to adapt the character of the crippled 
shoemaker to his theory of rustic human nature brought 
a smile to the Professor's face. The Professor believed 
thoroughly that simple Jo Chalkhill kiew not the people 
of whom he sang, when he praised 



The Countryman doth fiad ;" 
and notwithstanding ail that poets and philosophers have 
written of the idyllic happiness of the shepherd and tiller 
of the soil, the peasant has no such temperament ; content- 
ment was in far greater measure the portion of those who 
had ascribed it to others ; for they, by preaching, taught 
themselves the sweetness of the contented life and sought 
for it ; how true, he thought, this was of Horace, and in 
later and homelier kind, of Izaak Walton ; how well Whit- 
tier's words apply to himself : 

" A guileless, simple, childlike man 
Content to live where life began." 
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Eben Clark, optimist as he was with regard to his own 
narrow life, had unwittingly endorsed the Professor's 
theory. " Around here," he said, " Thanksgivin' praise 
services don't draw near as big crowds as Farmers' Alli- 
ance Meetin's." Once the Professor contrived to draw an 
admission from the shoemaker that the place might be 
more to his fancy were there a bull-head pond near by, 
where he could sit watching the end of his pole and idle 
away the long summer days, when children ran bare- 
foot, and his friends, busy in the fields, seldom found time 
to visit the shop ; but, he added, with a cheerfulness that 
dashed the Professor's guilty hopes, then it would pro- 
bably not be healthy. 

As he came up behind the shop, the Professor saw that 
Clark was not perched in his usual place on the low rail 
fence, awaiting the passing of the stage. He went to the 
window, and shading the cobweb-clouded glass with his 
hand, peered into the dingy little room. There were a 
number of men in the shop, sitting around on boxes and 
kegs, and watching with amused interest a strenuous tus- 
sle between a ten-year old country urchin and a clumsy, 
half-grown puppy, who were rolling over and over on the 
low pallet bed, beneath the loft ladder. Clark, at his work- 
bench, looked up to the darkened window and beckoned 
toward the door. 

This, thought the Professor as he turned away, was 
what Clark meant by saying that the cold weather was 
worth ail his friends to him. 

At the door, as he feared he would, the Professor met 
the visitors leaving in a body. He stood with Eben Clark 
in the doorway and watched them plodding up the gentle 
slope toward the pink glow of the coming sunset. 

" Clark," asked the Professor, as if the question were 
an idle one, " why don't you move away from here into 
some city where you can make more money and see more 
of life ? Good shoemakers are very few, and you are not 
too old to change." 

"The money don't count," he answered, looking earn- 
estly up into the Professor's face through his iron-rimmed 
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spectacles. " I am warm here, I have enough to eat and a 
place to sleep. I could get no more with money, there ; 
but I have thought of it. There's lots to be learned in 
those big places, and things would be more handy per- 
haps for one who cannot get around much. But then, 
what friends would I have?" He swung himself out into 
the road on his crutches, and pointing to the shadow of 
the shop, stretching out across the pasture, continued : 
" Look at that shadow ; it is nigh forty rod long, and yet 
the house is only a little thing. The soft light makes it. 
Living here is like living all the time in a light like this. 
Any man the least bit higher than what's around hira 
throws a long shadow. The light is too strong for Eben 
in the city. He would not be anybody there. Here they 
call him the best shoemaker in the county." 

The sunlight had faded away while he spoke, and the 
glow became deeper as he entered the shop again. The 
Professor stood looking absently down the road ; he had 
forgotten his theory, and was quoting softly to himself : 

"Ihej came unto a land 
Iq which it seemed always afternoon." 

Lindsay Denison. 



IN REMEMBRANCE. 

The minBtiel's dead, bul ibrough the vacant halls 
There snelta the softened echo of his song, 
Thai, wrought in changing web ol Time, 
Gathers new glorieE as it funs along. 

The tattered hangings rustle on the walls, 
The gall'iles ring to many a manly tread, 
That passes on. is gone ; but still one hears 
The living anthems of the silent dead. 

Gia. F. DemuiUk, Jr. 
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TANNHlUSER. 

ALL legends are, in a certain sense, matters of history, 
and the further back we go the less clearly defined 
is the line which exists between the legendary and the 
historical, so closely interwoven are they in the minds, as 
well as in the annals of the people. To the man who 
loves these great old stories, and who sees in them more 
than the mere romance, it will always be a delight to make 
the facts of history conform to the legend, and so to prove 
that his heroes at least really lived, though they may 
never have performed all the wonderful deeds which tra- 
dition has credited to their shadowy existences. We 
refuse to surrender our belief in the fact that King Arthur 
used to feast with his knights at the round table, though 
he may never have heard of the holy Grail, and that 
St, George was once mighty in his prowess though he 
may never have seen a dragon. 

Germany has perhaps more beautiful legends than any 
other country, and nowhere else are they so carefully 
cherished and handed down. There they almost form a 
part of the religion of the people, as well as of their lives. 

Everyone has heard of the legend of TannhSuser and 
how a knight of the middle ages, after long wanderings 
among strange lands, came at last to the mountain of 
Venus, and entering in remained there for many years a 
slave to the goddess of love. Finally, grown weary of his 
degraded existence, he prays to the Virgin to allow him 
to return to earth. His prayer is granted, and stepping 
into the sunlight once more, the pilgrim staff in his hand, 
he sets out to seek forgiveness for his sins, and safety for 
his soul. At Rome, before the footstool of Pope Urban, 
bending, the poor suppliant makes his prayer, but horri- 
fied at his confession the Pope raises his staff and says, 
" Sooner shall this put forth blossoms, then, Tannhauser, 
shall thy sins be forgiven thee." Sadly the pilgrim de- 
parts, the hope-light of his life extinguished. What need 
for him to struggle more ? He returns to the Venusberg, 
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goes back to his old life and is never heard of again. 
Three days after leaving Rome the staff of the Pope had 
blossomed and messengers had gone forth all over the 
world to find him, but he was never found. 

The real poet TannhSuser lived about the middle of the 
13th century and opinions differ as to whether the legend 
is older than he or not, but certainly the name is associa- 
ted with him, and from what we know of his life there 
seems to be no reason to disbelieve that the Tannhauser 
of the legend, and the TannhSuser of history, are one and 
the same. We first hear of him at the court of Frederick 
the Second in Austria, and there, enjoying many honors, 
and a favorite of the King, he led a merry life, until the 
death of his patron left him destitute, and sent him out 
into the world again. At the court of Otto II. he finds 
a home for several years, but this king dies also and the 
bard is adrift once more. After this he is never heard of 
again. In his writings he often mentions a pilgrimage 
which he had taken, to atone for his wicked life, and of 
how bitterly he repented his former sins. All hope must 
have left him, however, and he undoubtedly went back to 
the goddess, for after 1273 there is no trace of him any- 
where. 

His poems are bright and gay, and often very amusing, 
yet in his work he plainly shows the beginning of the 
decay which soon did away forever with the Minnesang. 
Love and women are always his themes and he speaks of 
both slightingly and with bitter sarcasm. Can we not see 
in this the influence of the Venusberg ? Always in debt, 
and in trouble, he seems to have been very unhappy, 
though he hides it as much as possible under his cynical 
gayety. History does not tell us of the miracle of the 
blossoming staff in connection with Pope Urban (who 
lived in the same year as the poet), but that can easily be 
accounted for when we consider how remorse must have 
torn the heart of that dignitary after his rash deed, and 
how unwilling he must have been that future ages should 
charge to him the destruction of the poor bard Tann- 
hUuser. 
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There is a -small hill near Eisenach which the peasants 
believe to be the Venusberg. "Why is it so?" you ask 
them, " I do not know, but our fathers have told us, and 
it has always been so." This surely should be proof 
enough for anyone, and here then, in the bowels of the 
earth, the goddess holds her court, and here are her vic- 
tims bound fast forever in the chains of love. 

G. L. Ratkbone. 
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THE HOLIDAY EXPRESS. 

THE platform was thronged with leave-takers and 
hurrying baggage men, A well-dressed elderly 
man, followed by a servant carrying the hand luggage, 
pushed leisurely through the crowd, and, after shaking 
hands with his attendant, entered the forward sleeping 
car of the New York and Chicago " limited." And so, 
he mused, he was of necessity on his way West at last, 
not to any of the larger cities, but to that distant, and to 
him somewhat hazy and undefined "far west" whose 
lack of culture and general savageness he had always 
delighted to ridicule and hold in contempt. Long accus- 
tomed to every luxury that a metropolitan civilization 
could offer, he would now be obliged to undergo the dis- 
comforts and annoyances of a state of society which, in 
his more palmy days, he had been pleased to call primi- 
tive and barbarian. And yet it was not the actual loss 
itself of his means which caused him the most regret, but 
the loss of his old life that from long habit had become so 
indispensable to him. No more mornings at cards or 
lolling in the Club windows, carelessly watching the 
never-ceasing stream of vehicles and people pouring up 
and down the thoroughfare, noticing, perhaps, among the 
throng the newest debutante or the last taking actress. 
No more strolls up the avenue with some boon companion, 
discussing club architecture or the water-color exhibition, 
and interspersing the conversation with the latest piquante 
bits of society gossip. And worst of all, no more eve- 
nings at Daly's with the preceding dinner at Delmonico's 
of mill-pond oysters and juicy woodcock, crowned by a 
bottle of Pontet Canet or St, Julien of '74. 

With some such thoughts as these he listlessly gazed at 
the officious porter stowing away his hat-box and valise 
on the opposite seat, for he had taken a whole section. 
" This will probably be my last chance to travel," he had 
said to his old servant who had accompanied him to the 
railway station ; " and I shall travel comfortably, as a gen- 
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tleman should." His chattels satisfactorily arranged, he 
glanced about to see if there were on board anyone 
whom he knew. No ; the occupants of the car were all 
strangers. At any rate he need not be bored by the 
forced sympathy of some slight acquaintance. Yet per- 
haps never before had he so felt the need of real sympa- 
thy; with youth and fortune it was well enough to be 
alone; but now — the train swung uncomfortably around a 
curve and he put out his hand to steady himself. It fell 
on a newspaper carelessly left by one of the car servants. 
Glancing through the headings his eye fell on the words 
" Suicide of a prominent business man, his recent losses 
believed to have been the cause." For an instant a wild 
thought took possession of his mind, but for an instant 
only. Preposterous! He had always had a constitutional 
dislike of anything sensational, and suicide was such emi- 
nently bad form. He threw the paper down in disgust 
and turned toward the window. Outside the prospect 
was cheerless enough ; patches of leafless woods and 
fields browned by the November frosts whirled by in end- 
less succession, the monotony occasionally broken by a 
dusty cross road or a little country station. Weariedly 
he saw the afternoon drag on, and then the long winter twi- 
light, with the growing darkness and the twinkling lights 
of the passing villages. An exclamation from the next 
section drew his attention for a moment, and he noticed 
that it was occupied by two school boys, evidently on 
their way home for the Christmas vacation. It brought 
vividly before his mind his own first vacation ; the dreary 
Jersey plain resolved its dark masses into the outlines of 
the Massachusetts hills, and, in fancy, he was back once 
more in the old days, with the train speeding him to home 
and holidays. 

In the locomotive the fireman was piling on the coal in 
great shovelfults, and the machine was swinging along at a 
high speed, for the express was nearly half an hour behind- 
hand. The engineer, perched on his high seat at the right 
hand of the cab, was peering forward along the glimmer- 
ing rails lit up by the headlight into the darkness beyond. 
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All at once he started back with a cry, driving shut the 
throttle and jerking wide open the air brake. Out of the 
gloom ahead had suddenly glared the two red lights at 
the rear end of a freight train. 



"Poor old fellow," remarked one of his former club 
mates, as he put down with a sigh a glass of the particu- 
larly good old Madeira his host had had in the cellar ever 
since the early fifties. " Oh, I don't know," replied the 
other; "when a man of his age goes to pieces, he might 
as well get smashed up in a wreck or something of the 
sort; saves him the trouble, you know, of doing something 
desperate or else living on his poor relations." 

Henry Lane Eno. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The fall term starts off with so many outside attractions 
that we are tempted to put in a word for Literature and 
Learning. Amidst such a varied life we are very liable 
to forget the chief aim for which we came to a great cen- 
ter of learning; and the lack of "scholarly atmosphere" is 
one of the most noticeable things connected with Ameri- 
can Universities. Of course such a condition indicates 
immature development, and whether it is due to the coun- 
try being comparatively new, or to the age being a prac- 
tical one, or to the business-like spirit of Americans, it is 
certainly the duty of every student here to exert himself 
to the utmost — not for the sake of the books and letters in 
themselves, but for his own mind and character. 

It is getting to be too much the custom here at Yale for 
the men who aim at high scholarship to neglect literary 
work. This is exactly the wrong course, for Learning 
and Literature ought to be closely allied. The best schol- 
ars are particularly likely to need a literary training, as 
students all know from the use of poorly written text- 
books. But all ideas of use aside, there is something in 
the nature of Learning and Literature, and in the human 
mind itself, which makes it eminently fitting for both sub- 
jects to be closely studied together. There are some 
great literary geniuses like Coleridge who left college 
without taking his degree, but there are many and per- 
haps the most who, like Tennyson, were scholars when in 
college. We are acquainted with the fact that some one 
has said that college life blunts diamonds and polishes 
common stones, and we think the statement entirely false. 
If a man has talent in any direction college is the place to 
bring it out and develop it, and in no department can this 
be done better than in writing. It is the object of the Lit. 
to promote a high standard of Literature, and with this 
purpose in view it wishes to encourage thought, and es- 
pecially urges men to put as much original thought as 
possible into their writings. L. A. W. 
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With the November number of the Lit. Saint Elihu 
ensconces himself in a local habitation. Various boards 
of editors in the past have endeavored to secure an office 
for the magazine but we take a modest pride in remark- 
ing that these are the first efforts that have met with suc- 
cess. Hereafter the Editorial Rooms of ike Lit. will be at 
J J South Middle. All manuscripts are to be submitted at the 
above address and rejected contributions can be obtained there on 
the Monday after publication between the hours of half past one 
and three in the afternoon. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THISTLBDBIFT. 

Bright as the day is dawning 

Over the meadows brown, 
Light on the breath of morning 

Is wafted a thistledown. 

With fabric so daintily moulded 
Hovering 'twixt earth and sky, 

On feathery wings outfolded 
Silently floatiog by. 

In the golden sunlighi gleaming 

Spreading its rays afar, 
In the hazy shadow seeming 

A pale ethereal star. 

Now softly sinking lower. 

Down from its course o'erhead. 
To rest in the heart of a flower 

Poised on its silver thread. 

Soft as the day is dying 

And the blackbirds homeward speed. 
And ihe night wind faintly siting, 

The earth receives its seed. 



[a fragment after VIELLMONTBZ.] 
The soft snow flakes fall fast upon the little hut. With- 
out, all is cold and sorrow, but within is heard the refrain of 
a song. The fire burns higher, and merry faces beam bright 
in its dancing light. Back in the corners the changing shad- 
ows nod and bow to one another. Good Lapere puts his 
tankard on the polished table. Now the song breaks out 
anew. Surely it is gay — the night-watch. 

The great flakes are piling higher on the thatched roof. 
Around the smoking chimney is a ring where the grey straw 
peeps from out the melting snow. Seated at the side of his 
well-beloved, good Lapere smiles upon the happy children. 
Six months of night seems all too short for such night-watch- 
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The jealous wind whistles around the smoking chimney 
and covers the peeping straw with coverlets of dainty down. 
Lapere tells of the ghosts that ride on the wintry blast. 
Trembling, the eager group draw closer to the fire, casting 
fearful glances back into the corners where the changing 
shadows nod and bow to one another. Yet would they pro- 
long the night-watch. 

Down the streets of the hamlet sweeps the boisterous wind. 
The little hut is left once more to the fast falling snow flakes. 
The mother turns to her wheel ; the father turns to his tank- 
ard. Two young lovers seek the changing shadows. And 
the children, forgetful of the witches that ride on the wintry 
blast, with song and game shorten the night-watch. 

w. J. p. 

Strolling about old London, warmly wrapped in an 

ulster, an umbrella in one hand, a Baedecker in the other, a 
tourist was passing through the narrow streets of the East 
End. At length the tall shaft of a church looms up through 
the brown fog ! " That must be St. Giles," says the traveler. 

St. Giles in the Fields, three centuries ago, was an influential 
church. One can imagine how Martin Frobishier, the voya- 
ger, looked as he entered the building, amidst a great crowd, 
to give thanks for the happy issue of his expedition and his 
safe return from the Spanish Main. The parson is clothed in 
a long black cassock, for the congregation of St. Giles are 
austere Puritans and tolerated only the most studied plainness. 
The male portion are attired in short cloaks and wear tall 
peaked hats, the women are distinguished by the simplicity of 
their dress. All listen reverently to the good curate's dis- 
course on the righteousness of exterminating the Spaniards, 
the enemies of God and Queen Bess. The service lasts for 
more than three hours, a not unusual thing for those simple 
stern Puritans. 

Once again the bells peel forth merrily but this time for a 
marriage. A plain simple Puritan has succumbed to the 
charms of a prim little maid, although he afterward retrieved 
his defeat by leading Parliament victoriously against King 
Charles, convoked both Houses, and was invested with regal 
power and the name of protector. Every Sunday you would 
see Old Noll, as Cromwell's soldiers affectionately dubbed him, 
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whether in the leather business or performing the duties of 
Lord Protector, come to that church, his Bible in his hand and 
bis trusty broadsword by his side. 

In that pew yonder sits an old gray-haired man beside whom 
is a young girl, evidently his daughter. The father listens 
attentively to the parson's sermon and every now and then 
seems to strain bis sightless eyes towards the pulpit as if per- 
chance he could pierce the gloom that envelopes everything 
around him and see the world once more. A few years Jater 
he dictated " Paradise Lost " to his daughter. 

Without the church are memories too. Across the green 
trimly-ltept church yard is a stone bastion, that of the old 
Roman wall, as firm and invincible as ever, truly worthy of 
the city of the Lawgivers. e. f. e. 

An Indian summer day on the Sound leaves a memory 

which lingers pleasantly in mind, and recalled in the bleak- 
ness of winter is like a breath from the tropics. There is a 
unity of impression stronger than amid a diversified land- 
scape. Nothing but the deep blue and green of miles of mov- 
ing water and the meeting azure sky. And over all a soften- 
ing languorous haze, too indefinable for description. It is the 
masterpiece of Nature's autumn exhibition of colorand design. 
One feels it caressing and warm, even when only looking 
away at the misty vagueness of horizon, and the mellowed 
tints of shore. The wind does not blow. It sighs with 
almost summer softness and the sunshine makes no sharply 
defined shadows. It comes rather as a warm glowing through 
the smokiness and haze. 

I was leaning against the schooner's mast, unconsciously 
noting these effects, idle and thoughtless beneath the soothing 
witchery of it all. The bow slipped very slowly through the 
little swell, and after a while I noticed a speck on the water 
for ahead. After many minutes it was near and I saw that it 
was a water-logged "sharpie," floating all but submerged. 
The sun was nearly down and the air was growing grey and 
chill. There was a damp coldness in the wind, and all this 
seemed fitting accompaniment for the melancholy of this 
little wreck. The sodden sail was wrapped around the bot- 
tom, the mast was along side. There were oars floating be- 
neath the seats, amid a tangle of fish lines which were fastened 
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to the gunwale as they had been set for use. A pair of long 
boots and an oil-skin coat were soaking in this confusion, all 
moving slowly with the lazy roll of the boat. The water 
guttled and sobbed beneath the decks as she rose and fell. 
It was an ocean mystery, although on a small scale. Had 
some fisherman been capsized in a squall and drowned, caught 
beneath the sail ? Perhaps he had tried to reach the shore or 
had been taken off. It was a mystery for which we could 
have only theories. The pathetic lonely token of disaster 
slowly passed astern and was swallowed up in the shadows of 
the evening. R. D. p. 

MY UiDV'S SHADOW. 



Thou Shadow, O so dark, of her so fair, 
Oh hideous Shadow Ihat dost even dare 
To mimic ev'iy action and lo pain! 
Her heavenly form upon Ihe lifeless ground, 
In shapes of demons, not of angels crowned, 
Leave, Leave, 1 pray. 



Or stay behind, thou Shadow, dark as Death, 
There is thy place. Dance not at each wind's breath 
That wafts her tresses as a golden flag 
Which moves with wond'rous unity and grace. 
Begone, I say, or hie Ihee to Ihy place. 
Begone, I pray. 

Yet hideous, fickle Shade I envy thee 
She smiles upon thee there forgivingly, 
Nor deems it an offense. A coward thou 
That Ihou dost go with her by day and leave 
Her when 'tis dark. Thou dost betray, deceive. 

Stay, Stay, I pray. A. p. n. 

In the far away future, when the impossible has been 

brought to pass and perfected by Bellamy's civilization, that 
mouldy saying, "Solomon in all his glory," will give place 
to "the luxury of Americans." With a. wise air some grey 
head will discourse of the ancient fortifications lining Broad- 
way and speak of the remains of a heathenish sensuality visi- 
ble in the floral display of the Boston Public Gardens. He 
will tell of the excavations of cities, buried in soot and ashes, 
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that bring to light costly table service, decorations and jewelry. 
He may lay aside a specimen as coming from across the sea, 
from the then far away British Isles or from farther Egypt. 
Although he makes many mistakes, he is in the main correct. 
The whole world brings its products, be they raiment, food, 
or some of the accessories, to our market, and we demand 
them for ordinary household use. 

I was reminded of this luxury the other evening on sitting 
down to dine with a friend. The table, an old-fashioned 
mahogany, the wood of which had grown on the Island of 
San Domingo, was spread with cloth and napkins manufac- 
tured in France. An old delf jar and a Bohemian glass vase, 
both filled with flowers, adorned the board. The vermicelli 
in the soup was contributed by Italy, the pepper by the Indies, 
and the salt by Germany or Minnesota. Coffee, the darkest 
of Porto Rico bean, was served in delicate Dresden cups. 
There was fruit from California, raisins from Malaga, dates 
from the golden sands of Arabia, nuts from Brazil, and the 
wines of Bordeaux and the Rhine. 

Four continents had contributed and only wanted their 
representatives in the dress of the land to complete the dis- 
play. I almost expected to see an Ethiopian in bright silks 
emerge from behind the scene bearing fresh figs on a palm 
leaf salva, but it was only Pompey in an old dress coat, who 
remarked as he presented a dish of russet oranges, "Dese 
yeah growed on dc oie tree down by de bars, massah " 

G. F. D., JR. 

Arrowhead hunting has a distinguishing charm of its 

own. It requires no elaborate paraphernalia ; and the trophies 
of the chase, if less exciting to capture, at any rate last longer 
than bear's claws or even tiger-skins. Possibly the weather 
is the prime factor that goes to make up its attractiveness, for 
the hunting time is synchronous with the pleasantest months 
of the year. There are, in fact, two seasons : early in spring 
when the frost first cracks open, and in late fall up to the time 
of the first snow. Of the two, Autumn is perhaps preferable, 
as then the frosty snap of young winter makes walking most 
thoroughly enjoyable. Rambling over some old plowed field, 
you come across your prey lying in a dried-up furrow, or 
buried in red earth with just the point sticking out to indicate 
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its whereabouts. As you pick it up and carefully scrape off 
the dirt, what a host of fancies it calls up. Feaces, orchards, 
distant roofs, and all the evidences of civilization vanish. 
Around you stretches the unbroken pine forest from whose 
depths sounds now and again the bark of a fox or perhaps the 
distant cry of a cougar. Overhead lies the same deep sky 
Tvith its high rolling clouds, but high up an eagle is soaring 
in wide circles, and yonder thin line of smoke rises, not from 
a. brick chimney, but from the smalt opening at the top of a 
rude wigwam. A frightened deer goes bounding through the 
underbrush, an arrow ill aimed comes whistling through the 
air and falls spent to the ground, to lie there with its rotted 
shaft for centuries. h. l. e. 



How much would not any of us give for a really new, 

fresh thought.' Our minds are so tiresomely monotonous. 
We often hear complaints that our lives are monotonous, but 
this, in a measure, is to be expected of the outward life of 
every man who has a regular occupation. There is an ele- 
ment of unvarying routine in every walk in life, except possi- 
bly a highwayman's. But our minds partake to a discourag- 
ing degree of this monotony. We do the same things every 
day, and think the same thoughts along with them. We have 
the same thoughts, with a little difference every morning and 
evening and every intermediate hour. A man sits down at 
the same hour at which he sat down yesterday, at the same 
desk, takes up the same pen, and straightway the thoughts of 
yesterday fill his mind. Our minds do not seem to be renewed 
or to grow any from day to day. It is tedious and dishearten- 
ing, and we can sympathize strongly with the pathetic com- 
plaint of the old man who was " so tired of taking off his 
shoes at night and putting them on in the morning." To take 
off and put on the same mental panoply every day is very 
tiresome. 

We wonder, too, whether our friends do not grow as tired 
of our minds as we do ourselves, and we think that if they 
did, they would certainly soon leave off being friends to us. 
But because, by a merciful provision of providence, our 
friends can not know our minds as well as we do, they do not 
grow tired of them. 
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But, for the sake of our own comfort, who shall show us 
anything new? Where may we be provided, once in a while, 
with new mental equipments, to satisfy ourselves at least, 
perhaps to astonish the world withal ? There must be some 
place and somebody to do this. "There is nothing new 
under the sun " is too pessimistic to be entirely true. It can- 
not be alt thrice- threshed straw. 

Being in such an unsatisfactory mood, I gave up work, and 
walked out on the ridge toward the north. The sun was just 
about to set. It was the same sun, in the same sky, and it 
dropped out of sight behind the same line of hills, touching 
their tops with gold, and leaving the western sky all afire be- 
hind it, just as I had often seen it, and as it has done every 
day since it was created. There was a little difference in the 
clouds about the sun, but not a great deal. You could not 
say there was anything new about it at all, yet somehow it did 
not seem old. There was something inspiring and refreshing 
to the mind in looking at the sunset, familiar sight though it 
was. Here, at least, was something which, though old as the 
oldest, was yet always new. It seemed as if it might be quite 
possible to think something new, after all. — For Nature is 
never monotonous or tiresome to those who know and love 
her, however much so their own minds may be. In her, 
though she may seem much the same to the careless eye, is 
endless variety, a refuge for man, tired of turning over and 
over his worn out, wearisome thoughts. R. H. n. 

There is a little village not far from Rome that lies by 

the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea- Porto d'Anzio by name — a 
curious old place full of ruins, the memories of a brighter 
past. A cliff from the main land runs into the sea and forms 
a promontory, on the top of which are several columns, half 
tumbled down, with here and there an inscription that can 
still be read. 

It was 00 a bright summer's day that I was standing on this 
lonely spot, watching the fishermen's boats in the distance 
with their queer sails of many colors, and listening to the 
roar of the waves on the rocks below. Descending to the 
sea's level, I wandered as best I could among the rocks, till I 
came upon a succession of caves and the traces of an artificial 
harbor. These caves were cut into one another and at v 
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corners stone tables were hewn from the rock, all of which 
shewed that this must have been a market-place and general 
trade post for the people along the shore. 

As I stood by the recess of this narrow cave beneath the 
cliff, so lonely and so wild, and watched the sea breaking 
upon the stones of this ruined harbor, I could picture to my- 
self the busy bustle of its happier days. Here the primitive 
boats must have been drawn up, and there, throngs of Latin 
speaking people, buying and selling the necessaries of life, 
iffhile at the various stalls the merchants would be displaying 
their most tempting goods. Perhaps a little crowd might be 
seen anxiously discussing the latest edict, or some half-sup- 
pressed scandal, or any other talk of public interest. Yes, it 
■was interesting to speculate on that busy life of the past, but 
now 

" Vanished like a fleet of cloud. 

Lik« a passing tiumpei blasi, 

Are those splendors of the past, 

And the commerce and [he ciond ! 

Even cities have their graves I" 

I afterwards found out that in early times this was a strong- 
hold of the Latin race, and was called Antium. In the first 
Samnite war, after the great battle of Mt, Vesuvius, when 
the Romans gained a signal victory, the Latins and Samnites 
retired to their fortified posts. Town after town fell, and 
finally, after the capture of Antium, the Latins laid down their 
arms and surrendered to the Romans. I was gratified to learn 
this both for the sake of the spot which seemed to tell its 
own story, as well as for the ruins that truly bespoke their 
former greatness. 1. b. f. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Republican Campaign Club, 

The Republican Campaign Club organized October 3, and 
elected the following officers; President, R. B, Wade, '93; 
Vice-President, J. J. Brooks, Jr., '93 S.; Secretary, C. R. 
Hickox, Jr., '93 ; Treasurer, J. Evans, '93 S. ; Captain of Wm. 
Walter Phelps Battalion, N. H, Swayne, '93. 

Democratic Campaign Club- 

The Democratic Campaign Club organized October 4, and 
elected the following officers: President, W. R. Begg, '93; 
Vice-President, V. C. McCormick, '93 S.; Secretary, G. G. 
Martin, '93; Treasurer, J. H. Vought, '93 S.; Captain of 
Cleveland Guards, H. H. Ficken, '93. 

Juifior Promenade Committee. 

The Committee was elected, October 5, as follows : Cochran 
(chairman,) Whitney (floor manager), L. Smith, Solley, Case, 
McMillan, Word, Potter, and Stillman. 

Freshman Foot Ball Officers. 

The officers are : President, Knapp, '96 ; Treasurer, Weyer- 
hauser, '96. 

Intercollegiate Tennis Tournament. 

The finals were played October 7, and resulted as follows. 
Larned, of Cornell, beat Chace, of Brown, y-6, 6-3, 6-4, 4-6, 
7-5. Wrenn and Winslow, of Harvard, beat Shaw and 
Cravens, of Yale, 8-10, 4-fi, 6-a, 6-4, 6-2. 

Sophomore German Committee. 

The Committee is composed of the following men: Harri- 
son (chairman), Sloaoe {floor manager), Debevoise, Wade, 
and Thomas. 
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The Fall Regatta. 

Id the finals of the annual fall races at Lake Whitney, '95 
beat '94 by three lengths in 7 minutes and 4 seconds. The 
single sculling was won by C. G. Morris, '95, 



Senior Class- Officers and Committees. 

At a meeting of the Senior Class, held October 19, the fol- 
lowing men were elected: Poet, Gibbs; Orator, Welles ; Class 
Secretary, W. E. Dwight ; Historians, Wheeler, Mills, Ficken, 
Morgan, and Gatchel ; Statistician, F. J. Brown, and Donnel- 
ly ; Triennial Committee, Roby, Rathbone, and Taylor; 
Class Day Committee, Parsons, Begg, Hay, Wade, Field, and 
Chatfield; Ivy Committee, L. Allen, J. Moore, and Wads- 
worth ; Cup Committee, Wade, Smith, and Swayne ; Supper 
Committee, Beadleston, Bixby, Chisholm, Crouse, and C. 
Jones. 

Fall Athletic Games. 

The annual fall games were held at the Field October 37. 

Foot Ball Scores for October. 



At the Field, October 

At Eastern Park, " 
At the Field, 

At New York, " 

At the Field, " 

At Orange, " 

At Springfield, " 

At the Field, " 



6, Yale 6, Wesleyan o. 

8, Yale a8, Crescents o. 
2, Yale 32, Williams o. 
S, Yale aa, M. A. C. o. 

9, Yale 39, Amherst o. 

2, Yale 58, Orange A, C. o. 

;6, Yale 50. Y. M. C. A. o. 

9, Yale 44, Tufts o. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

It Is fully as important to cultivate Ihe ai 
position ; and criticism of course is applied far more to Ihe wrilings of 
otbers than to our own. Our appreciations of authors give us more pleas- 
ure as well as profit if we can discover why they please, and how they are 
models of style and good judgmenl. or how lb ey fail in these respecls- 
So il is of great service if we can on the basis of acknowledged classics in 
every tongue and on that of theory finally establish a series of criteria— a 
norm lo which every author who begs for admittance mnst conform, before 
he can be received into (he illustrious company of those to whom we owe 
so much. It is in this way that we may profit by the present volume,* 
whose edilor in his preface hopes " that the present compilation may do 
something to promote a sounder knowledge of poetic processes and theory, 
as much by incitement to independent thought as by (he imposition of 
authoritative canons." 

Nowadays it is hardly necessary to remind people that when men treat of 
poetry, (hey are not (o be restricted (o verse. Poetry is more comprehen- 
sive; it has been defined as "imaginative composition, whether expressed 
rhythmically or in prose." When these works were first published more 
than now there was a greater proportion of poetical works in verse than 
were written in prose, so it is natural that metrical composition is upper- 
most in the minds of the authors as (hey lay down (heir principles, which 
we extend to more varieties of writing. 

From these treatises it appears evident that a great number of those who 
would write would go to work, as we look at it, in a decidedly mechanical 
way, that there was confessedly a common stock-in-trade, a sort of public 
would draw subject, plot and illustration, 
of the advice, which we read here, is given. 
Horace, Vida and Boileau, who, 
although (bev wrote a( such dilTerent times, have very much in common. 

Horace was born in 65 B. C, He thus is a represen(a(ive of the Golden Age 
of Latin literature and as such worthy of our attention. His work is shorter 
than those of Vida and Boileau : it is addressed in the form of an epistle to 
Lucius Piso and his (wo sons. Critics agree that Horace does not draw 
from Aristotle directly, but uses less noted writers of a later period : this, 
however, only in part. The mos( of Horace's work is based upon his own 
thoughts and observations. 

Vida is synonymous with the latter days of (he Renaissance in I(aly, and 
(he pontificate of Leo X. He wri(es in L3(tn and looks up (o Virgil as the 
model of style in verse as Cicero was in prose. He owes some little of his 
work to Aristotle but more to Quintilian and other Latin authors. The 

* Tht Arl ef Poelty.ibt Poetical Treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boileau, 
with the Translations by Howes. Pitt, and Soame. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Albert S. Cook. Professor in Yale University. Ginn 
& Co. 1S93. 
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three books of his ireatise [airly bristle with quotations and allusions got 
from Greek and Roman writers. 

Italy, ancient and modwn, has been represented. Now France presents 
Boileau. who, unlike Vida, uses the language of his counlry. He comes 
nearly a century and a half after Vida, in the reign of Louis XIV, and is the 
champion of Corneille, Racine and Moliire. Much of his inspiration is due 
to Horace directly, but he draws his examples mainly from French literature- 

Perhaps for us the greatest service of these essays on the art of poetry is 
in the historical line as showing us the tendency of thought and the trend 
of criticism at these three several periods of literary development. We see 
in Vida and Boileau the continuity of the Roman classical spirit. More 
specifically we note in Vida the almost religious veneration of the Middle 
Ages for Virgil, which is so conspicuously presented to our view by Dante- 

In the Illustrative Comments which preface this volume, Prof. Cook 
has brought together a number of excerprs from various critics relative lo 
the subjects of the compilation or Iheir particular works here placed side 
by side. This is in many ways much more suggestive than an editor's long 
introduction could possibly be, and it is a precedent which may profitably 
be followed in future works of the kind. Of course the largest pari of the 
labor in a volume like this is in the notes. Here careful, conscientious, 
eympathelic work is apparent. Interesting comparisons are offered by se- 
lections from Aristotle, from Byron's Hints from /Torafe and from Pope's 
Essay im CriHcistn. 

In addition there are many references illustrative of allusions made in the 
text as well as explanatory notes and questions to stimulate investigation. 
There is a large number of carefully selected passages of import parallel to 
the text from both ancient and modern authors ; and besides these we find 
brief paraphrases and condensations of the argument. The book concludes 
with an index which adds, as it always does, to its permanent value. 



There are symptoms of a classical revival just at present. Pope and 
Dryden and their followers after having been roughly treated and put in the 
background by the Romanticists are again claiming a body of admirers, and 
one of the latest of the signs of this movement of reaction is the revival of , 
interest in the criticisms and critical methods of that period. The critical 
work of Addison is perhaps the best of his lime, but has suffered neglect in 
common with all the inferior work which surrounded it. In this volume' 
Professor Cook has collected all thai Addison wrote in the Sptciater In the 
way of criticism of Milton's Poem and added a large number of notes. 
One chief feature of the work is the minutest accuracy with which the refer- 
ences, etc. are always given. Even the pages of Addison's text have the 
lines numbered for the sake of reference, which is unsightly and gives the 
book the appearance of some Latin school-text. [l is always unpleasant 10 
read anything which Is marked in this way, and it is especially hard to dis- 
figure an English author by such an unnecessary system. 

* Additen't Crituisms om Parodist Lest. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Albert S. Cook, Professor in Yale University. Published by Ginn & 
Company. Boston, 1892. 
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The long introduction to the volume is a reply to Matthew Arnold's at- 
tack on Addison's crilicisni of Milton in his essay on a French critic of 
Milton. An attempt is made to prove the falsity oi Arnold's statement that 
Addisan's critical method is conventional ; and Professor Cook's defence 
ends with the words : " Who has written more efTectivelj upon Milton than 
Addison, or, in the main, more truly? What more satisfactory piece of 
criticism upon Paroi/JK Zoj/ is there in eiistence to-day? Is it Arnold's? 
Is it Edmond Scherer's?" But (he notes arc valuable and full of most inter- 
esting literary parallels. The only hindrance to their interest is that lack of 
space has of necessity limited most of them to mere numerical references. 
A very carefully prepared index of proper names is added, making- the vol- 
ume very complete. As the editor says in his preface the work was under- 
taken with the hope of doing something to rehabilitate Addison in the status 
of a critic worthy of respectful consideration, and to facilitate and deepen 
the study of Paradise Last. And this has certainly been accomplished. 

That mysterious hero of English folk-tore — Robin Hood — has for five cen- 
turies been enveloped in a cloud of delightful romance. And now comes 
Mr. Muddock with a novel called Maid Marian and Rabin Hood* and 
the cloud is blown away so completely ihat the unhappy Hood stands out in 
the open with less poetical clothing than he had in real lile. No doubt, bad 
we ourselves peered loo sharply through the mist of idealism which has 
given such charm lothis character, (hat fascinating vagueness of the romance 
would have been just as effectually dispelled; but such inquisidveness 
would be as conlemplihle as an attempt to disprove (he existence ef Mother 

In his eff'ort to reach realism Mr. Muddock has woven into his story some 
Slanting anachronisms with foot-notes (o apologize for (hose which need it 
least. The fleshy and unorthodox Friar Tuck qua(ing Virgil presen(s an 
unintentionally ludicrous spectacle ; when he would be gay he is most sad, 
and his wit is wofully mechanical at its best. The other outlaws have been 
reduced to such want (hat they have to pass one individuality around and 
make i( do for the whole crowd. Naturally (oward the end of the book it is 
pretty well worn ou(. Thackeray did not make his characters; they made 
themselves. It is for this reason that they are so consistently inconsistent 
and that they never fall to the dead level of mediocrity. If Robin Hood was 
sometimes sad, or if Maid Marian became petulant and on that account de- 
serted her husband, we know it only because (he author, in so many words, 
tells us so. 

"Some books," says Francis Bacon, " should be chewed and digested." 
If one Is at all fastidious about his diet the first process alone will suffice for 
what Mr. Muddock has been pleased to call " A Romance of Old Sherwood 
Forest." 

Yet, with all lis decrepit grammar and lack of unity the story possesses 
an inierest which cannot reasonably be denied i(. There is much that is 
pathetic in the way (he author brings out (he poetry of Robin's fidelity (o 
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Marian and of bis untimely and Ireacherous dealh. It Is not a book to be 
admired by one who is keenly CTilical or who is ready to lake up arms in 
the cause o( the ideal. But after all the critic is a constitutional fault-finder, 
and those who read tor amusement may think the barrel contains considera- 
bly (DOre sugar than sand. R. T. H. 



There is no one, however much he may object 10 the philosophy and the 
ethics of Thoreau, who cannot read with certain interest and some satisfac- 
tion the wtiliDgs of the great naturalist. It Is a pleasure to view the lands^ 
cape through his eyes, id see [he marvelous details in the works of the 
Creator through the clear lenses of Thoteau's vision, and to catch at times 
his thought, suggested perhaps by no more than a falling leaf, but as striking 
as the brilliant lints of Ifae autumn leaf itself. To Thoreau nature was a 
poem which never ended and never lost its harmony of rhythm and thought- 
He said, "how much Is written about nature as somebody has portrayed 
her, how little about nature as she is and chiefly concerns us, i. e. how much 
prose, how little poetry." But Thoreau does not appeal to ihe day-dreamer 
■lone, he has been said to "hold sway o»er two domains ; he has the adher- 
ence of the lovers of fact and of the children of poetry." 

In Autumn.* which is composed of selections taken from Thoreau's jour- 
nal ; the reader not only looks into tha penetralia of nature, but also gets more 
than a passing glimpse of the life of the author. Like all his writings, 
^H^unn is stamped with his own personalltv, the pages are more than sheets 
from his diary, they are days from his life. Through the nature of its con- 
tents, being descriptions of the same days in different years, it is a book to 
be read in snatches. If the reader does otherwise, he may take too long a 
tramp for one stretch with Thoreau, who at his best can scarcely be called 
a boon companion. One can possess but tittle personal magnetism who 
uttered such a strange sentiment as this : " I do not know if I am singular 
when I say that I believe there is no man with whom 1 can associate, who 
will not, comparatively speaking, spoil my afternoon. That society or 
encounter may at last yield fruit which I am not aware of, but I cannot help 
suspecting that I should have spent those hours more proSlably alone." He 
might at least have excepted his friend Emerson from this sweeping dis- 
paragement. Thoreau's communion wiib nature divorced himself from the 
study of mankind, and therefore it is as a naturalist thai he has done most 
for the world, and not as a propounder of ethics. As a naturalist he never 
waridered from the realm of truth, but as a philosopher he often went astray. 

There are few among us who— even if we were not born in the country 
or do not live in the country — are not lovers of the country. For such the 
beauty of the fall sunsets, the varied tints of the autumn leaves, the fragrance 
of the woods and Gelds, the very zest of the November air are bound together 
within the covets of Autumn. But more than these, there i< Thoreau him- 
self, who " though his wants were few enjoyed the wealth of the world." and 
willingly shares his wealth with us. 
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There Is one thing for which ihe student of this century ought to he pro- 
foundly thankful, and that is the fact that so many enteTtainlDg, scholarly and 
valuahle histories have lately been written. Men like Freeman, Green, Mil- 
man, Bancroft, Hiidreth. Prescott, Motley, and almost scores of others of 
great talent have reestablished the reading of hislOTy, and have done an in- 
calculable amount of good. The book* ne have before us is one of the very 
best of its kind that we have seen. Dealing as i( does with that curious 
period of the French nation, it is of couiso interesting, and the manner of 
handtini; the subject renders the work of the highest value — especially in 
view of the most modern methods in treating of history. 

Mr. Lowell enters into the causes and condition of things which preceded 
the French Revolution. This is a period which, as he remarks, is frequently 
overlooked by the historian, and hia book exactly fills the want. His dis- 
cussions and explanations of the various currents of French thought, and his 
delineaiions of the philosophy and political writings of the time are ex- 
tremely useful to the student nf the modern history of Europe. And chap- 
ters upon such subjects aa The Clergy, The Nobility, The Church and Hat 
Adversaries, Paris, Taxation, Finance, The Country, The Provincial Towns, 
Montesquieu. Rosscau's Political Writings, are highly interesting, and give 
one a clear picture of those old days of "sunny France." ft seems to us 
(hat not enough is said about the great Mirabeau. and (hat the author is a 
little too hard in some places upon Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Rousseau was a poetof unusually high poetic inslincts.which deeply colored 
all bis life, and by these we must judge him to a great extent, and on account 
of these we must pardon his failings. His confessions may be " evil and 
repugnant volumes," but they are certainly rare poetic prose. Their beauti- 
ful description, their pure French, and their air of confidence in ibe reader, 
give them a high position in French literature, 

A happy combination of history with the rather marvelous doings ol a 
mythical youth from Boston has been reached by Mr, Banner in his Zachaiy 
Phips.\ This lad, a singularly bright and pugnacious ragamuffin of old 
"Boston town," defies the testy schoolmaster and his overbearing step- 
mother, and runs away to sea. Here his faculty ol " lighting on his feet" 
first shows itself, for he falls in with a rough, good-natured sailor, who in his 
subsequent wanderings gives him more than a father's care and skillfully 
trains him in the harsh school of the world into which he is thrown. They 
join Aaron Burr's Utopian expedition and witness the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate Blennerhassett ; chance throws in the boy's way the beginnings of an 
education and his manner of grasping the scanty opportunities olTered him 
shows the stuff of which he is made. From this time his rise in the social 
scale is rapid and the reader is scarcely surprised at following him through 
the fire and smoke and glory of [he naval combats of r8i2, the shameful 
events of the Seminole War and the gay life of a secretary of legation at the 
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Court of St. James, where a forlunate and happy marriage securos the future 
of the youthful hero. His character shows [he advaniages of honest efforl, 
dogged perseverance and a certain animal Serceness and intensity of pur. 
pose which more men should possess ; while the historical side of the sloiy 
is introduced in an instructive as well as entertaining way. It is a book of 
more merit than pretension, and well worth the notice of all who are inter- 
ested in the period of which it treats. 

Among the new text-boolts published by the American Book Company 
are a Sigh Sckool Alftira* and a Standard AHlhmftU,\ both by Dr. Wm. 
J. Milne, President of the New York Slate Normal College at Albany. 
These works are prepared to meet the demands of our High Schools and 
Academies, and the author, who has had a wide etperience himself in learn- 
ing what these demands are, is successful In having produced two books, 
whose chief advantage ever others on these subjects is more modem simpli- 
fication and arrangement. 

Six Books pf the Mniid of Vcrgil% contains not only the Latin text but 
also very full notes, a map of the Old World showing the wanderings of 
jEneas, excellent illusttalions, many of them being from photographs of 
famous works of art. and a vocabulary, besides all necessary grammatical 
references. The object of this text-book is " to present the facts in the La- 
liniiy of the author in as suggestive and accessible a form as possible, and 
to afford stimulus and material for the study of the poet from a literary point 
of view." While the student finds his grammar, notes, and lexicon all in 
this one volume, such full references to other works are given, and such 
stimulating quotations from Latin and English poets are included as throw- 
ing a literary light upon (he text, that there is little danger of the student's 
acquiring a narrow or inadequate knowledge of Veigil. If the instructor 
does his part, this book will do the rest. Objections may be found by the 
instructors, but not of course by the students, that the notes are placed at 
the bottom of each page, and that therefore the book is not perfectly ad ipted 
to class-room use. However, Six Boots of the j&neid is a stimulating aad 
suggestive book for the student of Vergil. Dr. William R. Harper's name 
upon the title page is sufficient assurance of the thoroughness of the work. 
We recommend this book particularly for having brought into proper promi- 
nence the literary beauties of the Latin classic, too often, it must be con- 
fessed, buried under the hU haec hoes of the Latin grammar. 

• /^y-A jl:ADD/.^/^c4ro, embracing a complete course for High Schools and 
Academies, and being " Milne's Inductive Algebra" revised and enlarged. 
By Wm. J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Ameri- 
can Book Co. Price, |i.oo. 

t Standard Arithmetie, embracing a complete course for Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Wm. J. Milne. Ph.D., LL.D. New York. Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Co. Price. fo.6s. 

X Six Books of the jEneid of Vetgil. By Wm, R. Harper. Ph.D., President 
of the University of Chicago, and F. J. Miller, Ph.D., instructor in Latin 
in the University of Chicago. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago ; American 
Book Co. Price, fi.as. 
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Other nen books of ihs Ametican Book Compan)' are tbe Schoolmaster la 
liltratutt, coniaiolng selecllons from the wriiings of Ascham, Moliiie, 
Falter, Rouiseau, Compet, Goethe, BtontA. Hughes, Dickens, Thacketar> 
Irring, Geoige Eliot, EgglcBton and olhers, wilh an iotroduction by Ednatd 
Egglesion, price $1.40 ; and a Tabk Book and Test Prailems in Maihemalk], 
by J. K. Ellwood, A.M., Principal of ibe Colfax School, Pittsburg, Peno, 
New York. Cincinnati, Chicago : Amerlcao Book Co. Price $1.00. 

A Course oH Zoology* has the advantage of being an English version of a 
French text book. In France particularly of all countries a high placets 
accorded 10 the natural and physical sciences. The lUustralions are profuse ; 
many of (he cuts are taken by permission from tbe new ediiion of Chambers' 
Encyclopsedia. and are therefore all that could be desired. This book is of 
convenient size, and well adapted to the needs of our secondary schools. 

'Zoology, designed for secondary education by C. De MontmahoD. Inspector- 
General of Primary Education, Paris, and H. Beauregard, Assistant Nat- 
uratisl in the Museum of Natural History. Paris. Translated and adopted 
for American schools by William H. Greene, H.D. Philadelphia: J. a 
Lippincott Co. Price 75 cents. 



A Dattghlir's Heart. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, author of " In a Grass 
Country," "A Lost Wife," "Jack's Secret," etc. Pbiladelphla ; J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Price 50 cents. 



Hypnotism. By Jules Claretie. Chicago and New York : F. T. Neely, Pub, 
A Sister's Sin. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippin- 



Davui Alden't Daughter and Other Stories ef Colonial Times. By Jane G. 
Austin, author of "Slandish of Standish," "Betty Alden," etc. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price fi .35. 

en L. Betts. New 



Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. By Wm. S. Walsh, author of " Faosl : 
the Poem and the Legend," " Paradoxes of a Philistine," etc Philadel. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, j3-5o. 
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In the midst of (he smoke and stir of a great elecllon it is curious lo turn 
over a file of newspapers of the last campaign. You read with an odd feeling 
of wonder the daily accounts which are so utteilf out of date. Passion and 
eicitement seem so very dull when the dust raised by present commotion 
settles down and covers every line of ihetn. The applausf and the laughter 
ol four years since is not arousing, and is scarcely audible now. Even in 
four years' time many of the figures that decorated the stage have been pulled 
down and others, freshly gilded, now occupy their niches; the scenery is 
patched and repainted wherever it cannot be shifted ; and only the old stage 
remains the same. There is a new look about it all, new names appear on 
brand new show bills; the older characiors are disappearing. It is averred, 
indeed, (hal il is the individuals only that pass away ; but (he whole scene 
suggests some dubious speculation as to the short endurance of species. 
Does not progress leave whole species behind 7 Is it always the fittest that 
survives ? 

Colonel Newcome lifts his glass to by-gone gentlemen of the old school 
and rambles on about the virtues of limes past ; and is it all a golden im- 
possibility? Surely it is not merely a glorified picture he sees reflected in 
his wine, no more tai;gible than its sparkle or the music of the glasses. We 
do miss sadly, with (he Colonel, many of the figures which have stepped oS 
the stage to the tune of the March of Progress. Some of the most melodious 
notes of life have been drowned by the triumphant strains of the march 
aforesaid. How many odd and wholly charming personages have left the 
stage forever; sorts and conditions of men no longer known to the Prayer 
Book, Their places are not filled, for Progress may search in vain for their 
substi(u(es. They are unique existences. In certain moods they pass be- 
fore us in the semblance of a brilliant old pageant of quaint costumes and 
strange colors. On they pass, an army of them, marshalled in no chrono- 
logical rank and file. We see among them the dreamy (ace of the wandering 
minstrel, the merry eye of the monk under his sable cowl, the bright armor 
of ihe knight errant, the court jesrer in his gilded bells and motley, the 
'fool in the forest,' the courteous mien ot (he ' good old courtier of the king,' 
fierce old sea captains and a host of others. They seem, perhaps because 
so out of place in our present thoughts, more individual than modern figures. 
But they are lost types. They have lelt no real descendants. Evolution 
TD&y run wild in the attempt to prove blood relationship between the min- 
strel and the organ grinder, or (be knighl errant and the tramp. Modern 
sages and poet" have sought lo gain the shrewd and deep smile of (he jester 
and his wisdom which put (o shame that of s(a(esmen. But they are still 
lost virtues. 

It is sometimes hard to realize that these figures were real men and women 
of Besh and blood who married and worked and went their ways much >■ 
we do now. There is an element of sentiment about them we find hard now 
irith reality ; it is a thread oo[ woven Into our modem fabric. 
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" Hard practical men have done away with it because, forsooth, it Geems 
to tbem unpractical. Sentiment is old fashioned. It is dubbed afieciatloQ, 
despised and lejecled of scholars as well as men in the dust and heal of life, 
it is called by all hard names, and is piactically omitted fiom the modem 
ideal. And yet it is precisely this that mate out lives worth living, and that 
has made the greatness of all grand souls. It was in the atmosphere of (he 
middle ages ; and the beauty of the life of that time is invisible, like the 
magic picture of St. Jerome, to the man who brings no sentiment with him. 
To a man of this sort, the organ grinder and the minstrel, the jester in his 
motley and the circus clown, may well seem one and the same thing. It 
delights him that these obsolete and out-worn personages are passed away. 

But it is the Poets who see the real worth of these picturesque figures. 
They give us glimpses of old time life, as of some fair and unattainable 
country ; as unreal, it may seem, as Spenser's Realm of Faery, and yet only 
on Ibe other side of a century or two. And it is but fair thai we see williogty 
only the good side of these many characters now lost. For both their faults 
and iheir virtues have passed away, and they are like the quaint figures ]■ 
old tapestries that are rustled by the wind. But their loss is really great. 
And, while it is but just that as each of these types has paaae^ away, its 
funeral eulogy should have been sung by the great poets and writeia of the 
world, like Cervantes, yet their immortality is above and beyond (he con- 
servative force of print. 

With one or two exceptions the exchanges publish fairly poor October 
numbers. A new periodical, announced last spring, is the WiUtiUy Maga. 
xiiu which has a rather formidable article on a good subject, — the Reflective 
Poetry of the Victorian Age and the Didactic Verse of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The stories ate belter than the rest of the prose in afl the monthlies — 
the best being one in the Dattmovth Lit.; and Ibe poetiy is not even up to 
the college average. The Harvard Advocate — the most successful college hi- 
weekly — sends an unusually good number. 



A note to thrill the world : a mortal crowned 
With myrtles, never fading, never curled 
By winter's blast, bad heart of man but found 
A note to thrill the world I 

We live as in a darksome valley, bound 

With high horijonings, where clouds lie furled. 

And have no thought beyond our hawk or hound. 

A note to thrill the world were 't mine to sound, 
A-down the aisles of time forever hurled. 
O, then 't were to have lived — to chant profound 
A note to thrill the world ! 

— Harvard Advocate. 
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IF YOU WISH TO TAKE REGOLAR DAILY EXERCISE 

and not be compelled to desist from work because of sore 
moficlefi, you must, after exercising, thoroughly mb the 
umfides with 

By its use yon are made quick and active, and a.11 sorenesB, 
stiffness or swelling is prevented, and you will avoid the dan- 
ger of taking cold on going out after exercise. 

We have a book fall of teBtimonials from the 

To quote them is Buperflnous. Almost everyone in training 
uses it But don't expect some cheap substitute for Pond's 
Extract to do what the genuine article will, for you will surely 
be disappointed. Manufactured only by 
POND'S ZXTBACT CO., No. 76 Stli ATENtTE, NEV 70SE. 



g OLLBaB CAPS AHD QOWHS 

C LASS CAKBS AHD UHBRBLLAS 




HAimTAOrUBBBS roB 



YAliS, 



Harvard, Williams, Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Wellesley and other Colleges. 



CORRECT DESIGNS. 



CLOSE PRICES. 



Cotrell & Leonard, 

HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 
ALBANY. N. Y. 

'* Correspondence solicited. 
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3. 3. KRAFT, 

Merchant Tailor, 

26 Oenter Street, NEW HATEN, CONN. 

HENRY S. HICBY, 

Y^LE I>E[A.EMA,OY. 

1130 OHAPEL, OOB. TOSS 3TBEZI. 

Prescriptions a Specialty- 

HIGBT'S DEHTIFmCE IS THE BEST TOOTH POWDER J 

Tacwha. Wabq., June St. IBM. 



JOHN J. KENNEDY, 

IMPORTER ^^^ TAILOR, 

864 Broadway, - New York. 

'92 A., '93 A., '94 A., '95 A. 

'92 S., '93 S., '94 S. 

Go to Robinson's Yale Hair Cutting Parlor, 

Opposite Art Scliool. 

JAMES W. BRINE, 



10O4 & 1006 Chapel Street, New Haven, ConjL 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 

89, 91, 93, 9S & 97 OBAN6E ST. 

Carpets, Furniture, Upholstery, 

WINDOW AND DOOR DRAPERIES, RUGS AND MATS. 
FurnlsUng of Students' Booms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. 

CO-OFERATIVE DISCOUNT GIVEN TO STUDENTS. 



Parker House 

* « TREMONT AND SOHO 

Young's Hotel 









WASHINGTON AND COURT STS. 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



J. K. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 

Boston, IS^BlBB. 
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REST FOR TIRED AMD SICK NERVES. 

THE WILLARD HOME. 

Di. A. J. Willard, Profesaor, Nortli Prospeot Street, Bm-lii^toii, Vt 

Forroerly known us "Tlie Nerv- 
ine" and "RMt-Cura." The S. 
Weir Mitcbell Rest Tintment belsr 
B ipeclilly. An e«U.bllshnient fgr 

Yife o[ the clau of isA. For nemr- 

ia\x »nil"RMldenT PhT9ici«i of" Che 
Hii; Fletcher Ho<piUl, and li »u bit 

Tilida who feel It necesu^' 1° I«Te 
for iwhile the wnrk knd worry o( Ihdi 

needs. HIa eLennt and ample sasl- 
p tarium I) endrdj new, baaiaiifully la- 

■ caled, with the lake and mountain! in 
I plain ^Rht. and piovlded with all 
I needed conrenieocea and medical ap. 

' wate"^Btem° vSntlfallon fl i^^ 

■ have the aun. Special pains have been 
rllh his pallenti, and la confident that Ihey 

will here find a quiet spot and everythtne needed tor tbeir comlOTi and recoiery. He 
refen by permlnion to Blidlap BIsseil ot Vennont, Prea. Dwight of Yale. Pres. Buckham 
and Die. Gfipaell, Wheeler and Wiiihaua of the Unlveisity of Vennont, and Dr. H. P. 
Stearns, Supt. of " Retreat." Hattfotd. Conn. The nurses here employed have received 
tpedal tralnlnff. Boaid and all olher eipenaei reasmable. Send for circular. 



^ JewellePvtovyale ■%. 
834 ©Izapel |t. 
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Mr. Sted man's N ew Book. 

The Mature and Elements of Poetry. 

By Epmund Clarence Stbdman, agihor of "Victorian Poew" (atst 
tdition), '• Poeta of America " (///A edition), elc. Wilh a Phoiograwure of 
Durer's Melancolia for a fromispiece, a Topical Analysis in ihe margin, and 
a full Analylical Indei. i vol., crown 8wo, $1.50. 

This volume completes Mr. Stedman's masterlj treatment of poetic lilera- 
tuie. Il reviews compactly the gieal poetry of the world, ancient and mod- 
ern; defines the nature af poetry; considers its various forms; and dis- 
cusser Beauty. Imagination, Truth, Passion, Genius, and other consiiiuenls 
of rhythmic literature. In treatment and manner it is eminenltj worthy of its 

Three Episodes in Massachusetts History. 

Bv Charles Francis Adams, author of "Richard Henry Dana," etc. 

With two Maps. 7 vols, crown 8vo, gilt mp, $4.<«- 

The first Episode deals exhaustively with the settlement of Massachusetts 
Bay, and the struggle between the royal party and the Puritans. 

The second Episode deals with the early religious dispute in Massachusetts 
known as the Anlinomian controversy, the account of which is now Tor the 
first time wrillen from a modern or agnostic point of view. 

The third Episode describes the slow growth and gradual development of 
a Massachusetts town from 1640 to l8go. 

The Eve of the French Revolution. 

By Edwakd J. Lowell. 8vo, I2.00. 

Mr. Lowell gives an admirably clear and comprehensive view of one of the 
most important and engrossing periods of modern history. 

France Under The Regency. 



Mr. Perkins, who has already treated certain portions of French history 
with a knowledge and a skill which have won him no little reputation, in 
this volume discusses the interesting period of the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans and the long reign of Louis XIV. 

Zachary Phips. 

A historical novel, by Edwin Lassbtter Bynner. author of " Agnes Sui- 

riage," "The Begum's Daughter," etc. $1.25. 

The hero goes through Aaron Burt's Expedition, the War of i8l3, and the 
Seminole War ; then is connected with the American legation in London. 
A sioTy of great and varied interest. 

',* Per tail iy aU Bookulltrt. Sn-l./tit^id. «> riaifi t/friet fy Ikt Puiliiktri, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 CHAPEL STREET. 



Importers and Tailors, 

127 CtnirotL Street. 


TRIOLET. 
Twas naughl bul a kis: 
Why, alack, did I sleal 
A moment or bliss, 

■Twas naughl but a kis. 
Why lake il amiss? 
Bui she's since made m 
■Twas naught bui a kis! 
Why, alack, did I sleal 


e fed it. 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 

Surgical Instruments, Trusses, Supporters, 
Elastic Hose. Etc 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven. Conn. 
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ID. ESFOSITO, 

"TAIE FKUIT STOBE," 

10b6 CHAPEL STREET. 







EMPIRE DYEING AND CLEANING CO., 



Stttdente Olothes Gleaned, DTed and Preeaed at Short Hotioe. 

GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED WHEN PROMISED. 
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PERRY'S 
CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY. 

H. B. PERRY, - 9(4 Chapel Street. 

F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 



755 Chapel, 98 East Water Sts. 
F. A. CORBIN, 

1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 
WM. FRANKLIN & CO., 

IMPORTING TAILORS, 

Clotlia for the oomin^ leaaoii now ready, 
4f> Center Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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G. F. Heublein & Bro. 

Cor. Court aud Church Sts., 

NEW HATEN. 



Special attention given to 

BANQUETS 



APITER THEATRE LlffSeHBg. 



BROAD'WAY DRUG STORE, 

p. BONNETTE SCHURMAN, 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

Prescriptions a Specialty. 

^~Be8t Soda "Water in To-wn..^ 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



* Seeing is Believing." 



Some Lamps are tolerably good, 

But who wants a tolerably 
good egg ? And there is a 
heap of trouble with a tol- 
ly good lamp. Every stu- 
needs a handsome and 
)OD study lamp. But a good lamp must be 
lie ; when it is not simple it is not good. There 
jue lamp that is simple, and it is good without 
: tolerable — 

The Rochester." 

■TC an illuatrated caUloRue that will help you out. 

ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 42 Park Plao«, New York City. 
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Amateurs who ai« ambltioua to make Artlstlo Plo- 
ires, •tioulct adopt our 



Ortkockromatic 



1 of Plata* and Filma, which 

RENDER THE TRUE COLOR VALUES 
> effeot, observable when plain Bromide Plate* are 
■r anap ahot* -with the hand camera we •till racona- 



Rclipse 2"/ 

eliable taet plate on th 
develop up da an an< 

not yet UBino 
C*HauTr « 
gilCa oa|-|YDRS 



■ being the moat reliable taet plate on the market. Instan- 
■neouB expoauraa develop up claan and olear'with detail 
nd density. 
Those who ape not yet usino 

CARBUm 



Wayne Junction, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



FOR SWEET CHARITY. 

She sal beside me in the pew, 
And turned towards me her eyes of blue 
Just as the box was passed around. 
And I my pocliet-book did sound ; 
And as I had no change, you see. 
What could I do bul drop thai V ? 
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Tlie Broadway ! The Piccadillj ! Tlie London ! 

Calf and enameled leather, lace bals made on these lasts are popular 
street shoes. 

Light Weight Patent Leather Oxfords, and Pumps for House Use. 

BOOl^ ST.TrPFBlBS IIT •V.A.BIBT''Z'. 

CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

Succeeding W. B. FENN & CO. 

Oor ColumbU Pillow Silk CoTerii^, $2.50 excb, is a popular Pillow 
for Stodents, 



S4S Waghington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

IMFOMTII© f AILOK. 

My stock comprises all the Latest Novelties, 

A SPECIAI^TT MADE OF 

The Most Correct London Styles. 

TRANSCRIPT BUILDINQ, 

328 WASHINQTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Yale Lit. Advertiser. i$ 

Cavanagh, Sanford & Co., 

Merchant Tailors & importers, 

16 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 

Opposite Bth Ave. Hotel. 

ONE JOY LEFT. 
No mailer how heavj his burdens are, 
Nor honr full he maf be of remorse. 
No student will ever himself debar 
From our childhood's old game of horse. 

-^Bruitoman. 

THE MONTAUK CAMERA. 

G. GENNERT, 



lagle, LioD aid S. & M. Dresiei AlknieD Papers 



MANUFACTURER C 



54 East 1 0th Street, NEW YORK. 
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